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Keynote Speech 
Researching the Rahit 


WH. McLeod 


One statistic which I am fond of quoting is that there are evidently more 
Sikhs in the world than there are Jews. I say ‘evidently’ as the totals are very 
close (approximately seventeen or eighteen million in each case) and they 
are rather uncertain. Certainly though, the verdict would seem to favour 
the Sikhs. When one surveys the field of scholarship, however, the position 
is dramatically reversed. One need only consider the number of Sikh scholars 
or foreigners working on Sikh studies, and compare it with those in Jewish 
Studies, to become uncomfortably aware that the Sikhs receive nothing 
like the attention which they deserve. 

There are, of course, reasons for this. The Jews are highly urbanized (at 
least outside Israel) and they have an extensive interest in things cultural. 
They have, moreover, a recent past which includes the Holocaust and the 
creation of the state of Israel. But then the Sikhs have a recent past which 
includes the Partition of India and the struggle for Khalistan, neither of 
which has aroused worldwide interest on anything like the scale of the Jewish 
events. The difference, I suggest, lies chiefly in who constitutes the Panth. 
The overwhelming majority of Sikhs live off the land in the Punjab, pursuing 
objectives which do not rate scholarly research very high. 

This paucity of writers on Sikh Studies is reflected by its coverage in 
terms of thorough research and competent literature, by the treatment which 
it receives from institutions of higher learning, and by the interest which 
the outside world shows in it. Consider the first of these, the area which 
Sikh Studies covers in terms of competent research and literature. This, of 
course, raises that hoary question of just what the term ‘competent’ means. 
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Having discussed it in print on several occasions I am not going to launch 
again into a detailed analysis, merely saying that for me it means historical 
methodology of the critical variety.' For any research in Sikh Studies one 
requires both the study of History and that of Religion, the two being 
inextricably intertwined. It seems to me therefore that the historical approach 
is amply justified. This, indeed, is precisely the meaning which I attach to 
the theme of this conference, ‘Sikhism in the light of history’. Apart from 
its historical context there can be no adequate understanding of Sikhism. 


But even if this is disputed we can surely agree that there is plenty of 
territory which still remains to be covered in at least a tolerably adequate 
sense. Certainly there are distinguished contributions to be noted, some of 
them by individuals who are present here today. Elsewhere, however, there 
are glaring gaps, or at least gaps which are at best only partially filled. Some 
of these gaps I shall briefly notice. 

The first is the Sant movement of northern India, the background out 
of which Guru Nanak and his message emerged. I have been strongly 
criticized for having suggested that this was the process whereby Guru Nanak 
acquired and preached his message, yet apart from asserting his uniqueness 
there has been little research in this area.” Let it not be supposed that I deny 
the uniqueness of Guru Nanak. Emphatically I uphold it, maintaining that 
no other representative equalled the fullness and the beauty of his expression. 
But there is more to be said about his message than that. The inescapable 
fact that Guru Nanak preached ideas that were common to other Sants 
must be faced if he is to be adequately understood. 

The situation concerning the life of Guru Nanak is a little different. 
Biography after biography of him has appeared, yet few ever grapple with 
his life story. Most of them repeat the janam-sakhi tales of his having travelled 
to all manner of places such as Sri Lanka and Mecca, affirming as positively 
true that which is demonstrably false. Those that are aware of the case 
against these travels normally remain silent on the subject, preferring to 
avoid the censure which must inevitably await those who risk speaking out. 
There are a few good books which have been written concerning Guru 
Nanak (notably Jagtar Singh Grewal’s Guru Nanak in History), but they are 
very few and the enthusiasm which marked the quincentenary of his birth 
seems to have faded. 

But at least there was that period of brief enthusiasm in the case of 
Guru Nanak, and from it flowed an abundance of books and articles which 
signalled that here was a figure of very considerable importance. This 
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situation has been very different with regard to his eight successors. We can 
accept that Nanak and Gobind Singh are clearly the two most popular of 
the Sikh Gurus and that they naturally attract the most attention. Even so, 
the general lack of scholarly interest in the other eight Gurus is regrettable, 
to say the least. It is true that there are the contributions of Harbans Singh, 
Fauja Singh, Gurbachan Singh Talib, and Gurudharm Singh Khalsa, yet 
these are only four names for a highly influential period of Sikh history 
spanning a century and a half. 

To this judgment two qualifications should be added. The first is that 
one particular topic attracts periodic attention and is once again before us. 
This is the history and status of the Adi Granth, and the present interest is 
due to three works. One is Piar Singh’s Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the 
Controversy, a second is Pashaura Singh’s The Guru Granth Sahib; and the 
third is Gurinder Singh Mann's The Making of Sikh Scripture. From a different 
stance and dealing with the situation prior to the emergence of the Adi 
Granth there is Balwant Singh Dhillon’s Early Sikh Scriptural Tradition. As 
a result of these and some earlier works we are now beginning to acquire a 
much clearer picture of the primary scripture of the Sikhs. 

The second qualification is the obvious one, namely that we have 
hitherto confined our attention to works in English. What about all those 
books in Punjabi? It is true that there have been some notable contributions 
made in Punjabi, the works of Jodh Singh, Sahib Singh, and Taran Singh 
being obvious examples. There is, however, that same feature in the Punjabi 
works that we encounter in a majority of English contributions. This feature 
is that tradition serves as the dominant source in such cases. Appeals are 
certainly made to earlier works for support, but the source from which 
these narratives are drawn is normally Sikh tradition. We find ourselves 
again in the tumult of historical methodology and I can only assert once 
again that for the critical historian, tradition is at best a supplementary 
indicator. 

And so we move onto Guru Gobind Singh and the foundation of the 
Khalsa order. This is an enormously influential period for Sikh history, but 
it is still served by only a limited number of books, monographs, and articles 
that we can accept as historically sound or adequate. The period of Guru 
Gobind Singh is followed by another of great importance, yet one of even 
less critical treatment. These are the years of Banda’s uprising. The same 
applies to the period of the mmusls. Few works deserve serious notice, with 
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the result that it would be idle to pretend that the middle decades of the 
eighteenth century have been adequately covered. 


Fortunately we emerge into adequately covered territory with the reign 
of Ranjit Singh (thanks in particular to Jagtar Singh Grewal), but with the 
death of the Maharaja the limitations return. The period of the early Singh 
Sabha has been well covered by Harjot Oberoi’s The Construction of Religious 
Boundaries and we await with much interest N.G. Barrier’s forthcoming 
contribution. During the twentieth century the same pattern continues, 
with a small handful of works worthy of respect and the majority catering 
for a traditional or popular market. Studies which cry out for attention in 
the Singh Sabha years are the biographies of at least three of the prominent 
figures of this period. Most conspicuous is a critical life of Kahn Singh 
Nabha, a study which we badly need. There are, it is true, Punjabi 
biographies, but these contributions, though useful, fall well short of 
adequate analysis. The two remaining are Vir Singh and Principal Teja Singh. 
Others such as Ditt Singh could well be added. Fortunately we can 
expect thoroughly adequate coverage of Babu Teja Singh in Barrier’s 
forthcoming work. 


Spanning several such periods there are occasional works deserving 
notice. One which certainly deserves it is Louis Fenech’s Martyrdom in the 
Sikh Tradition. Another subject, bridging at least three centuries, is the Sikh 
Rahit and it is on this subject that I intend to focus my attention. Actually 
it is incorrectly called the Sikh Rahit. It is of course the Khalsa Rahit, the 
means whereby Sikhs of the Khalsa were distinguished from other Sikhs. 
The word ‘Rahit’ is little known to speakers of English outside the narrow 
world of scholars interested in Sikh Studies, yet it designates the code of 
belief and conduct which all members of the Khalsa are required to obey 
and it is of absolutely fundamental importance for any understanding of 
Sikhism or of the Sikh Panth. Why is this so? There are, I suggest, two basic 
reasons for its importance. 

The first reason has already been mentioned. Khalsa Sikhs are known 
by their obedience to the elements of the Rahit at least. This distinguishes 
the amritdhari (or at least the kesdhari) from the sahajdhari Sikh. The fact 
that the outside world blinks, believing as it does that all Sikhs are kesdhari, 
makes no difference to this statement. The opinion of the outside world is, 
of course, false, and it is particularly false with regard to the eighteenth 
century. At that time conditions were very different and Sikhs of the Khalsa 
were obviously only one part of the Sikh Panth. The Rahit was erected as a 
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key marker. Sikhs of the Khalsa obeyed it, thus separating themselves from 
other Sikhs. 


The second reason is the one that lends such intense interest to the 
study of the Rahit. It is that during the three centuries of its existence the 
Rahit has undergone extensive alterations, changing some central 
components of its structure in accordance with the prevailing concepts of 
the time. Others which may seem slightly incongruous to the outsider still 
persist, and one which once seemed rather absurd now earns for the Khalsa 
the admiration of all right-minded people. I refer of course to the ban on 
smoking. Not everyone will agree with this general claim concerning the 
Rahit, yet it seems to me to be proven beyond any shadow of doubt. We 
shall see some examples of it as we proceed with our description. 

What are the sources available to the historian who seeks an 
understanding of the history of the Rahit? One of these has already been 
mentioned, though in some measure discounted. This is tradition. Sikh 
tradition does not deserve to be wholly discounted, serving as it does as an 
indicator of possible lines of enquiry and sometimes proving to be thoroughly 
reliable. It is, however, a source which should be used with much caution, 
and one which requires support from other sources before it can be accepted 
as authentic. | 

A second source is provided by the rahit-namas. The rahit-namas are 
manuals of Rahit principles, spelling out what a Khalsa Sikh may do and 
what he should avoid. They are, in other words, works which claim to 
record the Rahit as it was delivered by Guru Gobind Singh at the founding 
of the Khalsa order. These are much more promising, though their claims 
certainly cannot be accepted as they stand. There are several rahit-namas, 
of which six deserve close analysis. Two are attributed to Nand Lal, and one 
each to Prahilad Rai (or Prahilad Singh), Chaupa Singh, Desa Singh, and 
Daya Singh. In addition to these there are later rahit-namas such as the 
Prem Sumarag and two rahit-namas set in the Sau Sakhian. An additional 
work, also attributed to Nand Lal and commonly known as Prashan-uttar, 
contains very little material of the kind contained in a standard rahit-nama 
and may have been recorded before the actual founding of the Khalsa. 

A third range of sources is provided by other eighteenth-century works 
which record features of the Khalsa discipline or which exercised a marked 
influence on the material recorded by-rahit-nama authors. There are not 
many works which qualify in this respect, but two of these are of particular 
importance. One is Gur Sobha, a work by Sainapati which was almost 
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certainly completed in 1711. The second is the miscellany known as the 
Dasam Granth, in particular the work known as Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki. One 
other that deserves analysis is Guru kian Sakhian, said to have been written by 
Svarup Singh Kaushish in 1790. This will receive a brief examination later. 


We could begin with an analysis of the various authors to whom these 
various rahit-namas are attributed. The Nand Lal who has been popular as 
the putative author of two rahit-namas (plus the work known as Prashan- 
uttar) has traditionally been identified with the celebrated Nand Lal Goya, 
the Persian poet in the darbar of Guru Gobind Singh. As we shall be hearing 
later in the conference much mystery surrounds Nand Lal Goya, but there 
can be no doubt that the author of those Persian works could never have 
written the Punjabi (amounting to little more than doggerel) of the rahit- 
namas traditionally attributed to him. Nothing is known concerning Prahilad 
Rai (or Prahilad Singh). Chaupa Singh is traditionally understood to have 
been the &hidava or adult play-mate and later the tutor of Guru Gobind 
Singh. Desa Singh is traditionally regarded as the tenth son of Mani Singh, 
who was executed by the Mughal governor of Lahore in 1738. And Daya 
Singh is traditionally believed to have been one of the Panj Piare first initiated 
into the Khalsa by Guru Gobind Singh. 

Note how frequently the word ‘traditionally’ has been used. There is 
room for considerable analysis concerning the true identity of these various 
authors, and though this is one of the fascinations associated with this study 
of the Rahit, it is one that we shall have to leave aside. Instead I shall take 
up three of the many lines of research offered by this subject. I shall describe 
the experience of discovery which one encounters in the study of the rahit- 
namas; I shall examine some of the words which pose difficult problems, 
particularly when one seeks to present the rahit-namas in English translation; 
and I shall review the evidence presented by this late eighteenth century 
work, the Guru kian Sakhian. 

First let us take up the question of discovery and of the manner in 
which a discovery enables us to place all the rahit-namas in an ordered 
sequence. The discovery to which I refer was not made by me. It was made 
by Dr Jeevan Deol in the research which he conducted in India, and to him > 
we owe a considerable debt of gratitude. Dr Deol was going through some 
of the manuscripts held by the library of Guru Nanak Dev University in 
Amritsar, one of which proved to be a collection of various works and to 
bear in its colophon on folio 425a the date S. 1775 which corresponds to 
1718-19 ce. One of the works recorded by this manuscript reproduces 
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most of the text which later came to be known as the Janakhah-nama, 
although that name is nowhere mentioned in this particular version. Nand 
Lal figures in the narrative, but the work as a whole is called the Nasthat- 
nama. (It should not be confused with the Nasthat-na ‘ma’ which occurs in 
the hagiography concerning Guru Nanak.) The manuscript is numbered 
770 in the library of the Guru Nanak Dev University. 

S. 1775 (or 1718-19 ce) cannot be firmly and finally attached to 
MS. 770, but it certainly seems highly likely. Four conclusions follow from 
the discovery of this manuscript. The first is that it confirms that the text 
could not have been composed by the Nand Lal responsible for the Persian 
compositions attributed to Nand Lal Goya. As we have already observed 
they must have been by different hands. Second, the title Tanakhah-nama 
will have been attached to the work at some later date, displacing the original 
title of Nasihat-nama. Third, it provides us with the earliest extant rahit- 
nama. And fourth, it supplies crucial evidence which enables us to set the 
early rahit-namas in a general chronological order. 

The last two conclusions require further examination. MS. 770 is 
certainly an early rahit-nama, but it is not the first. At least one manuscript 
lies behind it. This is made abundantly clear by the scribe’s frequent errors, 
plainly indicating that he has copied his text from another. One of many 
examples is provided by a substantial portion which he has missed. On 
folio 415a he begins a dohara and continues on to the second line. Half 
way through that second line, however, the manuscript jumps ahead. 
Obviously a folio of the original manuscript had been detached or else 
(much more likely) the scribe has somehow missed it. Certainly the material 
must have been there originally because the scribe has failed to complete 
the dohara and is now in a chaupai. 

The scribe’s carelessness is important, for it means indisputably that he 
was copying an existing text. From this it follows that the version of the so- 
called Tanakhah-nama contained in MS. 770 cannot have been the original 
one. At least one other copy lies behind it. If the colophon is correct (and 
there seems to be no reason for questioning it) MS. 770 was copied only 
ten years after the death of Guru Gobind Singh, and there was at least one 
earlier copy of the rahit-nama now no longer extant. This conclusion explains 
why the discovery of this manuscript is dramatic. The Tanakhah-nama can 
be dated very close to Gur Sobha, and both can be dated within a few years 
of Guru Gobind Singh's death. 
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The fourth reason for the importance of Dr Deol’s discovery is that it 
enables us to set the rahit-namas in an approximate order and to date the 
first of them at a very early date. This means abandoning the theory that 
the early rahit-namas belong to the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and to revert instead to the belief that the beginnings can be traced to early 
in that century. Dates have been approximately fixed for three rahit-namas. 
The earliest extant example of what comes to be called the Tanakhah-nama 
has been allocated to 1718-19. An even earlier manuscript may yet be 
found, but this seems unlikely. The earliest extant Chaupa Singh Rahit- 
nama has been placed in the period 1740 to 1765, with a strong probability 
that it was written during the 1740s. And the Desa Singh Rahit-nama was 
recorded at the very end of the eighteenth century or early in the nineteenth. 
Sakhi Rahit ki and the Prahilad Rai Rahit-nama are rather more doubtful, 
but seem to derive from the mid 1730s. That leaves only the Daya Singh 
Rahit-nama. Various factors have to be taken into account when reaching a 
decision and together these point to the late eighteenth century as the time 
when the rahit-nama was first recorded. Like the Desa Singh Rahit-nama, 
however, it too may date from the early nineteenth century. 


Next we shall examine some of the words which pose difficult problems, 
particularly when one seeks to present the rahit-namas in English translation. 
Some of these are not really difficult if one retains the original form, taking 
care to explain its meaning. Two examples are the cognate terms tanakhah 
and tanakhahia. In Sikh usage tanakhah means a penance or fine imposed 
by a sangat on any member of the Khalsa who violates the Rahit. The person 
so convicted is called a tanakhahia. 


The two words are said to have acquired their present meaning during 
the early eighteenth century. Tanakhah means ‘salary’. In an attempt to 
protect their authority in the Punjab the Mughals evidently made grants of 
money to those who assisted them. Recipients included some Sikhs, and 
the Khalsa regarded such Sikhs as hirelings and traitors. From here the 
word evidently shifted to mean a Sikh guilty of an offence against the Rahit, 
and the offence came to be called a tanakhah. This may be the correct 
etymology of the two terms, but the process will have taken place later in 
the eighteenth century than is generally assumed. The process whereby the 
terms tanakhah and tanakhahia came into fashion appears to have taken 
place in the 1740s or even later. It is no accident that lists of tanakhahs are 
to be found in the later rahit-namas, not in the earliest ones. 
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A rather more tantalising example is the word dharam. In this case it is 
scarcely appropriate to leave the word in its original form, for it covers a 
variety of meanings. It is, of course, possible to consult Kahn Singh Nabha’s 
Gurushabad Ratanakar Mahan Kosh, and after eliciting translations of all 
the various terms which he uses in defining the word dharam seek one 
word which comes closest to the meaning in English. This method is followed 
by Louis Fenech and produces for him the term ‘righteousness’. For him 
this method works, for he is seeking the translation which best expresses 
the Singh Sabha understanding of the term dharam yudh. Kahn Singh writes 
from firmly within the Singh Sabha movement and ‘righteousness’ seems a 
justifiable equivalent for his understanding. 

The rahit-nama situation, however, is different, though the difference 
is not great. Making righteous war against the enemy was, after all, a vital 
function of the true Khalsa, and in several instances ‘righteousness’ serves 
as an appropriate if approximate translation. In other instances, however, 
the meaning of dharam seems in varying circumstances to draw closer to 
one of the following: ‘duty’, ‘religious duty’, ‘caste duty’, ‘religious obligation’, 
‘faith’, ‘belief’. For the rahit-namas a better way seems to use the English 
word which comes closest, always adding dharam afterwards in brackets. 

Perhaps the most interesting term, both for Punjabi as well as for English 
readers, is the word turak. The word carries the same meaning in both 
languages (as in many other languages besides) and means “Turk’. In the 
languages of India, however, it carries a much greater weight than simply a 
member of the Turkish race or (to be more correct) the Turkish ethnic 
group. In Indian usage, including the rahit-namas, the word is normally 
translated as ‘Muslim’. Is this a fair translation? We need to be clear about 
this. Understood and translated as ‘Muslim’ the term turak seems to offer 
definitive proof of the hostile eighteenth century relations between the 
Muslims and the Sikhs of the Punjab. 

With regard to the rahit-namas the answer appears to be that sometimes 
turak does carry the meaning ‘Muslim’ exclusively; sometimes it does not 
carry it; sometimes it simultaneously means both Muslim and an associated 
religious or political term; and sometimes it extends over more than two or 
more of these meanings. It is in fact a very complex word, one which is not 
easy to translate into English. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the enemies of the Khalsa 
were the Mughals. The original Mughals were not ethnic Turks (Babur was 


a Mongol), but many of their servants in India were of Turkish descent, 
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and the word ‘Mughal’ was applied indiscriminately to all these soldiers 
and administrators. These are the people who in- certain contexts are 
unquestionably those whom the rahit-namas call Turks, and this in turn 
suggests that the meaning attached to turak in the rahit-namas should be 
‘Mughal’. For the early part of the growth of the rahit-namas they were the 
rulers of the Punjab and such instructions as refusing to bow to a turak 
seems certainly to indicate that the word must refer to a Mughal. 


There are, however, objections to doing so. In the first place the word 
turak meaning ‘Muslim’ as a religious identity had already entered North 
Indian usage. “Turk’ was the chosen word because Islam had been carried 
into India by Turks who had come more than more than half a millennium 
before the arrival of the Mughals. The word does not appear frequently in 
the Adi Granth, but when it does, it clearly expresses this religious meaning. 
Obviously the word had entered everyday usage, at least as a term 
distinguishing Muslims from Hindus. 

Second, the rahit-namas lay great stress on the iniquity of consuming 
meat killed in the Muslim manner. Sometimes this meat is called Auttha, a 
term which does not explicitly draw attention to its Muslim origins. At 
other times, however, it is labelled turak ka mas and of this designation 
there can be no doubt. The meat known as kuttha or rurak ka mas is 
forbidden because it is meat from an animal killed by the Aalal method of 
the Muslims, not because it is associated with the Mughals. Other injunctions 
are likewise aimed at preserving Khalsa purity. Two which receive prominence 
are sexual relations with Muslim women and smoking the hookah. 

Third, the works of the later eighteenth century show that the term 
was still used by rahit-nama authors after the Mughals had faded from the 
Punjab scene. The Mughals were succeeded by the Afghans who under 
Ahmad Shah Abdali mounted a series of invasions from 1747 to 1769, and 
in spite of the fact that only some of the Afghans could be strictly described 
as ethnic Turks it seems that the word turak was also applied indiscriminately 
to them. Obviously it was not applied exclusively to the Mughals. The 
word turak already designated Muslims generally as well as retaining its 
specific ethnic meaning or its wider political meaning which referred to the 
hostile rulers or would-be rulers of the Punjab. 

With the rise of Ranjit Singh the threat from Muslim enemies receded, 
and by the beginning of the nineteenth century it was virtually over. The 
early rahit-namas had, however, been written during the preceding century, 
when deep suspicion alternated with open hostility and intense fighting. 
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Under such circumstances it was only natural that the rahit-namas should 
reflect the feelings of their people. These circumstances also explain why 
the rahit-namas lay such a strong emphasis on the need for every Khalsa to 
bear arms. 

Under Ranjit Singh, feelings slowly became more subdued and by the 
time the Singh Sabha emerged there was some embarrassment at the 
unconcealed enmity of the inherited rahit-namas. Tat Khalsa scholars in 
particular viewed such anti-Muslim items as the kind of utterance that Guru 
Gobind Singh could never have made and quietly dropped them from their 
revised rahit-namas. Kahn Singh provides a clear example of this, and Sikh 
Rahit Marayada retains few examples of this anti-Muslim past. Feelings 
against Muslims have not entirely disappeared, but they are not emblazoned 
for all to see in the manner of the eighteenth century rahit-namas. 

We are left with a word which can be very difficult to interpret in any 
given context. Does it require a narrow religious meaning? Does it possess a 
wider social meaning? Does it express an ethnic meaning? Does it suggest a 
political meaning? Or is it an amalgam of two or more of these meanings? 
It seems that the one-word translation must ultimately fail us. Although 
the word turak may be hesitatingly rendered ‘Muslim’ in many cases, we 
must always remember that frequently it means ‘an enemy, commonly a 
ruler or an official, who is also a Muslim’. 

Third, we shall examine, as an example of how other works can help or 
hinder our research, the case of the Guru kian Sakhian. This work is said to 
have been written in 1790 ce by Svarup Singh Kaushish. Svarup Singh 
Kaushish was one of two sons of Kesar Singh Bhatt of village Bhadason in 
Pargana Thanesar. Guru kian Sakhian therefore comes within the same area 
as the Bhatt wahis discovered by Giani Garja Singh. Like the Bhatt vahis it 
was originally written in a script called Bhattachchhari which (to quote 
Professor Grewal) was ‘a kind of family code like ande and mahajani’ . This 
was subsequently transliterated into Gurmukhi. The only manuscript copy 
of Guru kian Sakhian which has survived was transliterated by Bhatt Chhajju 
Singh Kaushish who performed the task in S. 1925 (1869 ce). A published 
version was produced by Piara Singh Padam in 1986 in which he provides 
an introduction explaining who the Bhatts were and what the term vahi 
means. The remainder of the volume then gives Garja Singh’s version of the 
112 sakhis attributed to Bhatts who were said to be companions of Guru 
Gobind Singh. 
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The portion of Guru kian Sakhian which deals directly with the Rahit 
indicates at least three points of interest. This portion concerns Guru Gobind 
Singh’s inauguration of the Khalsa order which occurs in sakhis 58, 59, and 
60. The first point of interest is the date of the inauguration which, according 
to Guru kian Sakhian, took place on Baisakhi Day, S. 1755. This is the 
equivalent of 1698 cE, not the 1699 which is the popular dating amongst 
the Khalsa of today. This dating actually enhances the claims of Guru kian 
Sakhian vo have been written in 1790. During the eighteenth century there 
was no agreed dating, and if Guru kian Sakhian declares it to be S. 1755 
that dating strengthens its claim to have been written in 1790 CE. 

The second point of interest is that it specifies Five Ks and declares one 
of them to be the Aesaki instead of the kes. This is not a disputable spelling, 
one which might separate kes from #i as two separate words. The item 
which is specified is nili rang ki kesaki, leaving no doubt at all that it is in 
fact the one-word kesaki. This news has been greeted with much jubilation 
by the Akhand Kiratani Jatha, and would also have been greeted with the 
same acclaim by the Panch Khalsa Divan were it still in existence. According 
to the Akhand Kiratani Jatha women must wear under-turbans or kesaki if 
they are to be true amritdhari Sikhs, and this particular reference points 
directly to the kesaki as mandatory for all Sikhs who receive initiation into 
the Khalsa. 

The third point of interest is the fact that Guru kian Sakhian actually 
specifies the Five Ks. One of them is liable to cause controversy (that is the 
kesaki) and the kara may cause something of a dilemma because it has to be 
sarab loh (all iron), but the remaining three are precisely those that figure in 
the modern rahit-nama. Even though there may be disagreements concerning 
the precise constituency of those two items the fact that all five begin with 
kakka, and were declared mandatory as long ago as 1790, make this a 
reference of absolutely prime importance. 

It is this third point which provides the real interest as far as a history 
of the Rahit is concerned. There appear to be three possible answers to the 
problem which it raises. The first is that these words must have been actually 
written in 1790, The second is that these words were a later insertion, perhaps 
introduced later during the nineteenth century. The third is that the whole of 
Guru kian Sakhian is a spurious work, dating from an appreciably later time. 

Of these possibilities the third is perhaps the least likely. How otherwise 
would it contain Baisakhi Day, S. 1755, as the date of the founding of the 
Khalsa order? This alone does not rule out the possibility of the third 
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explanation (particularly as one should evaluate all of the 112 sakhis with 
this possibility in mind), but it does serve to weaken it.’ 

That leaves a choice between the first and the second answers, and it 
seems to me that the second is by far the stronger. This answer is that the 
words represent a later insertion or modification, together with various 
other items which also seem to have been subsequently added. No other 
source provides the Five Ks at such an early date (almost a century before 
their first indisputable appearance), and all later works pre-dating the Singh 
Sabha provide a different set or ignore them altogether. It is difficult to see, 
for example, how they could have been overlooked by Sarab Loh Granth or 
Malcolm in his Sketch of the Sikhs, both of which date from the same period. 
As a foreigner this could perhaps be expected of Malcolm, but certainly not 
of Ratan Singh Bhangu or Santokh Singh had these symbols been current 
by the late eighteenth century. Serious offences against the Rahit (the kurahit) 
have also adopted a recent form and similarly the Five Reprobate Groups. 
In these respects it no longer seems possible to accept Guru kian Sakhian, 
or at least this portion of the work. It is too modern. 

The element of doubt which clings to this view means, however, that it 
is high time Guru kian Sakhian and all the Bhatt vahis were subjected to 
critical scrutiny. This they have never received. Giani Garja Singh was the 
only person ever to work conscientiously on the vahis or Guru kian Sakhian. 
His contribution may well be entirely honourable and in the meantime we 
must accept that he genuinely believed that what he had found was the 
authentic truth. He was, however, no scholar. The manuscripts which he 
discovered have not been subjected to critical attention, and apart from 
Guru kian Sakhian and isolated fragments they have never been published. 
It is high time that these tasks were properly performed. 

And so the task continues. I have outlined only three of the challenges 
or difficulties involved in the study of the Khalsa Rahit. There are many 
more. Like all such subjects it has its own fascination, though one must 
always remain aware that what I may regard from a strictly academic point 
of view many millions regard as sacred and wholly sacrosanct. In the preface 
to Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion, published away back in 1968, I 
commented on the risks involved in such subjects and the need for caution 
at all times. The Rahit is just such a subject. In no way do I want to upset 
faith or give offence. I would be naive, however, to imagine that such risks 
do not exist. The past thirty years should surely have convinced me otherwise. 
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Notes 


1. The question is discussed in “Cries of outrage: history versus tradition in the 
study of the Sikh community’ in W.H. McLeod, Exploring Sikhism: Aspects of the 
Sikh Identity, Culture, and Thought (New Delhi, 2000), pp. 267-79. 

2. Since this paper was written an exception to the rule has appeared in the 
International Journal of Punjab Studies 8: 1 (January-June 2001). This is Nirvikar 
Singh's ‘Guru Nanak and the Sants: a reappraisal’. A reply was published in J/PS 9:1 
(January—June 2002), together with Nirvikar Singh's reply to that response. 

3. It should, however, be noted that in at least two places the text uses English 
words. This means that the third option is still a definite possibility. 


